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ON THE 

elementary study of browning. 

By May Bateman. 

In the interesting address to the Browning Society, delivered 
in October, 1881, the Rev. J. A. Kirkman divided Browning’s 
writings into two classes, namely, “ those works which may 
be understood and enjoyed, and those which nevci will be. 

Though personally differing from Mr. Kirkman’s wording 
of the second clause, I would impress upon all who propose 
studying Browning’s poetry to recognise that there is a 
distinct line of demarcation between his comparatively easy, 
and more abstruse waitings ; also that it is essential to come 
to him in the spirit of a student, with receptive mind and 
au'akened perceptions. His characteristics differ widely from 
those of other poets, and each individual one has to be 
accepted and understood before we can even hope to 
appreciate the concentrated thought wTiich underlies every 
phrase, I would almost say, every word of his writing. 

That he is frequently obscure, w r e must admit ; but obscurity 
is o two kinds. There is the density of the London fog, and 
the film of a passing mist, w’hich the sun’s rays may pierce at 
any moment. Browming’s “obscurity ” is of the latter quality. 
He himself argues that he * “ never pretended to offer such 
literature as should be a substitute for a cigar, or game of 
dominoes, to an idle man.” To his mind f“ little else was 
w'orth study ” (than the development of a human soul), “ I, at 
least, have alw r ays thought so.” And which amongst us can 
describe this infinite problem, as one to be worked out 
satisfactorily with a minimum of labour r 

Let us grant then, that we must primarily bring to 
Browning a mind anxious to understand. But there are 
certain features of his style to which we must accustom 
ourselves before we open the volume of “ Selections,” with 
their store of ethical and religious interest, or turn the leaf of 
even such a hackneyed poem as “ How w r e brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix.” 

In the first place then, Browming’s vocabulary contains 


* better to Mr. Kingsland, 


j- Dedication to “ Sordello.” 
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many irregularities of language which the cultivated ear 
would naturally reject as harsh and crude. At first we judge 
these to be mere unworthy eccentricities, not seeing in them 
the following out of an unfailing rule, which the poet never 
swerved from, viz.: the determination never, under any 

circumstances, to sacrifice sense to sound. Again, his writing 
is concentrated to the point of singularity. Every word is 
chosen because it is the one which contains the amplest 
expression of the thought he would convey therein. This is 
partly the result of the early criticism which condemned 
“ Paracelsus ” as verbose, and again due to the poet’s 
conception of the value of individual words, — an example 
many of our modern minor poets, whose only aim is to be 
musical, would do W'ell to follow'. This method of writing is 
naturally unpopular, because it necessitates mental effort on 
the part of those wdto attempt to follow the author’s meaning. 
Where sense is conveyed in the briefest possible expression, 
the mind of the reader has to be a more or less active agent- 
In many ways Browning’s actual w r ord painting is impress- 
ionist. He produces the singularly apt surroundings of his 
characters in a succession of broad flashes. By these means 
he often not only expresses the situation, but prepares one 
for what is to follow : 

“ The rain set early in to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake, 

It tore the elm -trees down for spite 

And did its best to vex the lake, 

I listened with heart fit to break.” — Porphyria' s Lover. 

It is in the working out of each train of thought to the 
issue of action, that Browning’s power of analysis and detail 
comes into play ; and here, in his dramatic w r ork, he shews 
his talent as a subjective poet. His own description of such 
subjectivity, in “An Essay on Shelley,” reprinted in Y olume I. 
of the Browming Society Papers, explains the latter term 
in far more capable language than any I can command. 
“ The subjective poet is impelled to embody the thing he 
perceives, not so much with reference to the many below, 
as to the One above him, the Supreme Intelligence, which 
apprehends all things in their absolute truth. - - - • Not 
with the combination of humanity in action, but with the 
primal elements of humanity he has to do, preferring to 
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se7k them"Tn his own soul as the nearest reflex of that 
absolute mind, according to the intuitions of which he 
desires to perceive and speak. Such a poet .... does 
not paint pictures and hang them on the walls, but rather 

carries them on the retina of his own eyes lie is 

rather a seer than a fashioner, and what he produces will 

be less a work than an effluence.” 

Again, in speaking of the very individual methods which 
he employs in depicting character, in the original advertise- 
ment to “ Paracelsus,” he shews how he therein attempts to 
« reverse the method usually adopted by writers, whose aim 
it is to set forth any phenomenon of the mind and passions 
by the operation of passions and events, and that instead 
of having recourse to an external machinery of incidents to 
create and evolve the crisis I desire to produce, 1 have 
ventured to display somewhat minutely the mood itself in 
its rise and progress, and have suffered the agency, by which 
it is influenced and determined, to be generally discernible 
in its effects alone.” .... 

“ Browning,” says Mr. Nettleship in his “ Essays and 
Thoughts,” is an “ exponent from their art side ... of creeds 
and modes of life.” And thus it is that he is the greatest 
human writer of the age ; the one to whom future generations 
will look when they want types of living men and women, 
men who have aspired and fallen, women who have loved and 
failed. His women, indeed, stand amongst his grandest 
creations. It was reserved for Browning to recognise the 
wonderful grades and depths of a woman’s emotion as no 
other writer has done. His womenkind literally vibrate with 
life, and one wonders, in reading such poems as “ James Lee’s 
Wife” or “Mary Wollstonecraft,” how a man could have 
fathomed the complexities of such essentially womanly feeling 
with so keen a sympathy and perception. 

It has been rightly said of Browning that the “ best effects 
of his poetry are “ expressible in terms of experience rather 
than that of learning.” Unless we are gifted with the 
naturally dramatic faculty of putting ourselves in the places 
of those of whom we read, there are phases of thought in 
Browning’s characters which for the time seem unintelligible. 
Certain passages in “ Numpholeptos ” exemplify this, and 
necessitate the illumination of some such experience. It is 
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ever the crises of a human soul’s development which appeal 
to Browning, and we ourselves require to be interested and 
attracted by the more abstract view of life before we can 
rightly appreciate his genius. If our minds are stagnant 
pools, incapable of being stirred or quickened, his passion 
will not move us. If we do not recognise the practical 
experienced meaning of such words as success and failure, 
motive and result ; if “ ideals and aspirations ” seem to us 
false sentiment or the outcome of an unhinged brain, we had 
better either never buy a “ Browning ” at all, or sell him at 
the nearest bookshop. But if on the contrary we have felt 
the fascination of probing a woman’s attempt, a man’s 
attainment ; if we have had great hopes, but, like Ixion, 
soared to fall, if we have faced the problems of doubt, and 
felt the heart quicken at another’s pain, if we have known 
what friendship is, the sacrifice of the love that needs to give, 
then we shall find in Browning the answering of a mind that 
has suffered as we have suffered, has questioned and known 
as we have known and questioned, and in which there is that 
added gift of expressing sympathy which even those whom 
we love best are so often denied. 


No poet understood the possibilities of manhood as Browning 
did. “ Perfect I call thy plan, thanks that I was a man,” says 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, and in “ Saul ” we find, “ How good is man’s 
life, the mere living ! ” a spirit which indeed marks most of 
Browning’s poetry, and is a wholesome change from the sickly 
pessimism of many of our modern, mentally diseased writers. 
Dr. Furnival speaks of him with a delightfully coined 
expression as “ the health/ ullest poet. But his optimism 
arises from no wilful shutting of the eyes to evil, or ignorance 


as to its causes and results, lo him, as he says e\en in 
“Pauline” — the mere embryo of his later poems, ‘all that 
errs,” (“Feeling God loves us”) ... is a strange dream 
which death will dissipate.” I could quote scores of passages 
to prove how, in looking through the defects uhici mar 
character, the human circumstances that seem to check 
spiritual progress, he shews how rather because of, than tn 
spite of, life’s difficulties the soul develops. To Browning, as 
to the Judge of all the world, the motive is what matters : 
“ For I am ’ware it is the seed of act, God holds appraising 
in his hollow palm.” * And even as to him, the soul comes 
* The Poke. “The Rins? and the Book.”— \ ol. HI- 
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nearest attainment in its aspiration, obeying as it then does 

its own instinctive law of progress, so in what seems like 
attainment in art, lies ultimate failure, as in ^the case of 
Andrea del Sarto, the so-called “ faultless painter. 1 he spirit 
of “A man's reach must exceed his grasp, or what s a Heaven 
for?”* runs through many of Browning’s best remembered 
lines. Indeed, the theory that “divine discontent” is a 
necessary factor of progress, may be found exemplified in 
most of his poems on art or human passion. In Old 
Pictures in Florence,” “ Pictor Ignotus, and “ Abt Vogler , 
we find this salient idea, while in “ The Last Ride logether, 
the lover acknowledges the withholding of his earthly 
happiness, as part of the divine scheme : 


* ( Who knows what’s best for us ? Had Fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being — had I signed the bond — 

Still, one must lead some life beyond, 

Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 

This foot once planted on the goal, 

This glory garland round my soul, 

Could I descry such ? Try, and test ! 

I sink back shuddering from the quest. 

Earth being so good, would Heaven seem best ? 
Now, Heaven and she are beyond this ride.” 


The keynote of Browning’s teachings, “ unconscious " as 
that teaching is, is the optimism of which we have already 
spoken : but it is that of one whose faith in God is so sublime 
that he can see His hand in every circumstance — in every 
creature. Here comes out the Pantheist tendency in contra- 
distinction, if one may so term it, to the pure Theism of 
Browning’s general theology. 

It is, indeed, impossible to “ label ” his religious opinions. 
No mere church is wide enough to confine his genius, and 
yet one finds in his work certain doctrines, such as that of 
the immortality of the soul, clearly defined. It is ever the 
mystical side of Christianity which appeals to Browning, 
intermixed with a singularly clear realisation of the person 
of Christ. At the third meeting of the Browning Society, 
on January 27th, 1882, Mr. James Thomson spoke of 

Browning’s “ profound, passionate, living, triumphant faith 


* Andrea del Sarto. 
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in Christ, and in the ultimate redemption of every human 
soul, in and through Him,” .... and shews how, “thoroughly 
iamiliar as he was “ with all modern doubts and disbeliefs, 
he tramples them all underfoot, clinging to the Cross ; and 
this with the full co-operation of his fearless reason, not in 
spite of it, and by its absolute surrender or suppression.” 
If this be doubted, let the reader but look at certain passages 
of such poems as “Saul,” “Cleon,” “A Death in the Desert,” 
“ Prospice,” “ Jochanan Hakkadosh,” or “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
and ask himself as to their united teaching. 

At the beginning we spoke of Browning’s poems as capable 
of division into two classes, and here let me add a word as to 
the necessity of a beginner’s studying the “easier poems” first. 
Probably their full meaning will not immediately strike him ; 
poetry, if it be worth studying at all, very rarely carries 
complete conviction with the first reading. Its special form 
necessitates one’s impressing it upon the mind through 
frequent repetitions, and thus with Browning, even such 
comparatively simple poems as “ The Last Ride Together,” 
or “ By the Fireside,” contain far deeper thought than one 
may fathom in the first moment. Even as to Browning 
himself such “flashes” as are “struck from midnights’ * of 
knowledge are of chief value in that they “ sting with hunger 
for full light,” so, to us, the first reading of his poems contain 
but the germ of that future life with which they will after- 


wards thrill us. 

Thus, our elementary division of Browning’s work into 
two classes may be in turn broken up into a succession of 
groups. In Mrs. Sutherland-Orr’s excellent Handbook to 
Browning,” the poems are thus classified . Introduc 
tory Groups, consisting of “Pauline, “Paracelsus, an 
“ Sordello ” ; Dramas, Argumentative Poems, Didactic, 
Critical, and Emotional Poems including these w ic are 
Religious, Artistic, and Expressive of the Fiercer Emotions, ; 
Historical, Romantic, Humorous and Descriptive Poems, 
Miscellaneous Poems, including Songs, Legent s, ram 
Poems, Episodes, and a concluding Group consisting o 

Dramatic Idylls and Jocoseria. . , , nrr ._ 

In glancing through the preceding list, grten in 
.•Handbook" in dLii, two primary facts nr. II be noted . 

* “ Cristina.” 
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First, the variety of subjects, metaphysical, ethical, and 
religious, treated by Browning in his writings, and also the 
amount of work produced by him during the 58 years of his 
literary career. As the above groups include all of his 
published writings, the student must leave to another more 
versed than he in the study of the poet the task of disen- 
tangling the involved from the more simple of his works. 
It would be best for him to begin with the shorter poems 
contained in the “ Selections,” though even amongst these 
discrimination has to be exercised, since certain poems deal 
with the more elementary passions of life, as in the case of 
“ Evelyn Hope,” “ The Guardian Angel,” &c. ; while others, 
such as “James Lee’s Wife,” “Cleon,” « Karshish ,” 
“ Numpholeptos,” or “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” contain thoughts 
of a far more complex nature. 

Personally, I should recommend to the beginner the study 
of the two poems first mentioned, or “ By the Fireside,” “ A 
Woman’s Last Word,” and “ Dis Aliter Visum,” thus working 
on by a system of gradation to the culminating points of 
the “Selections” to be found in such works as “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” “ Pisgah Sights,” “James Lee’s 
Wife,” “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “ Abt Vogler,” and the more 
evidently religious poems “Cleon,” “Karshish,” “A Death 
in the Desert,” &c. Our aim having been to help the student 
in his elementary study of Browning, it would be out of place 
to mention here such works as “ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,” “ La Saisiaz,” “ Paracelsus,” or “ The Ring and the 
Book,” although these contain the very pith and heart of 
Browning’s creeds and theories. 

To summarize briefly ; the reader must be prepared to meet 
with difficulties such as an occasional dissonance of sound, or 
seeming eccentricity of style or rhyme. But let him once 
surmount these minor obstacles, and he will find his reward 
in the discovery of fresh fields of thought, to be travelled 
through in a fresh way. To study Browning is not unlike 
mountain climbing — laborious often — but well worth the 
difficulty once the summit is reached. There is something 
infinitely inspiriting, majestic and ennobling in his outlook. 
It is that of a man who not only recognises the highest when 
he sees it, but looks for it in all things, and, perhaps, because 
he expects them, finds in life, even at its worst, beauty 
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and depth. And herein lies the “why” and “wherefore” of 
Browning’s invigorating personality. In the darkest hour 
of doubt or disillusion, his philosophy is comforting, his 
doctrines breathe of hope. His moral stamina may always be 
relied on. “Press on, go forward,” are his watchwords, and 
they sound a clarion note of triumph to the ears of the 
•disappointed. 

“ Life to come will be improvement on the life that’s now ; destroy 
Body’s thwartings ; there’s no longer screen betwixt soul and soul's joy- 
Why should we expect new hindrance, novel tether? I11 this first 
Life, I see the good of evil, why our world began at worst, 

Since time means amelioration, tardily enough displayed, 

Yet a mainly onward moving, never wholly retrograde ! La Saisiaz. 

With these high words it is best to close, since it would be 
difficult to surpass them, even in thought, only pausing to 
remind all earnest students that Browning’s “ message to his 
time” was given by a man whose aim was to achieve the 
highest, and who “fought on, strove ever,” to attain it. 

“ By such souls alone, 

God, stooping, shews sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by.” * 

Well might Browning ask “ What had 1 on earth to do, 
with the slothf ul, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? I -ike 
the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel— Being— who ? ” 
In his answer to the self-imposed question, the student of 
even his “elementary” writings will recognise the spirit that 
dominates his work throughout. 

“ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triump i, 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

“ No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should e, 

< Strive and thrive ! ’ cry ‘ Speed, fight on, fare ever, 

There as here ! ’ ” t 


• « The Ring and the Book.” t E P ik T' ue to “ Asclan<1 ° 


